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others — for example, Boucher des (for de) Perthes, and babboon — are 
so persistent, that the responsibility for them seems to lie back of the 
printing-office ; and we regret to see the not infrequent substitution of 
will and would for shall and should, which is threatening to become one 
of our national sins against purity of expression. 



15. — Bibliotheca Canadensis, or a Manual of Canadian Literature. 
By Henrt J. Morgan. Ottawa. 1867. 

Mr. Morgan undertakes in this book to give a complete view of 
Canadian literature, from the time of the cession of the colony to Eng- 
land until the present day. The array of titles, as may well be sup- 
posed, is prodigious, for not only books, properly so called, are included 
in the list, but, so far as we can discover, all printed matter of whatever 
form. One cannot but admire the immense industry bestowed on this 
not very attractive task. Books relating to Canada, as well as writings 
originating there, are included in the scope of the work, with a vast 
number of biographical and critical notices, in some cases the work of 
the author, in others gathered from miscellaneous sources. Science, 
law, politics, theology, and journalism are the principal fields in which 
Canadian pens have been employed, and in the first of these, at least, 
they have produced works of sterling and permanent value. In the 
history of their own country, too, Canadian writers, of French origin, 
have acquitted themselves in several instances with distinguished credit. 
French Canadian literature forms a department by itself, with features 
not only distinct but sharply antagonistic to that of the Saxon colonists. 
A vast proportion of this literature — exclusive of law and politics — 
is closely connected with the Roman Church, and is inspired and 
guided by priests. It consists of a profusion of poems, tales, historical 
sketches, sketches of Canadian life and manners, and essays on educa- 
tion and other subjects, all intensely Catholic and all instinct with the 
spirit of French Canadian nationality. All this is of recent growth, 
and appears chiefly in the shape of magazines and other periodicals, in 
the French language ; of which this new literary enthusiasm has per- 
haps engendered more than it is able to maintain. 

The current literature of the English side of the colonies is, as might 
be expected, still crude and provincial. Indeed, with the exception of 
journalism, political and sectarian discussion, and treatises on subjects 
connected with the material interests of the colonies, there is not much 
of it. The number of pamphlets and other fugitive writings catalogued 
by Mr. Morgan is immense, but the range of their topics is limited. 
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Like the greater part of the United States, Canada is too much 
engrossed with the development of her material resources to find leisure 
for much else. 

Mr. Morgan has that great essential requisite for the work he has 
taken in hand, — an unflagging diligence and perseverance. We could 
wish him sometimes more discriminating in his selection of critical 
extracts, which do not always display in the writers the best of discern- 
ment. One thing, however, is certain. He has produced a book which 
is indispensable to every student of Canadian history, or of any sub- 
ject whatever connected with Canada since she became a province of 
England. 



16. — Manual of the Jarves Collection of Early Italian Pictures, de- 
posited in the Galleries of the Yale School of Pine Arts. Being a 

Catalogue ; with Descriptions of the Pictures contained in that Col- 
lection, with Biographical Notices of Artists, and an Introductory 
Essay. The Whole forming a brief Guide to the Study of Early 

Christian Art. By Russell Sturgis, Jr. New Haven : Pub- 
lished by Yale College. 1868. 12mo. pp. 116. 

In the establishment of a School of the Fine Arts as a department in 
its scheme of education, Yale College has not only shown a just concep- 
tion of the importance of art as an instrument of liberal culture, but has 
also done more than any other American college to supply one of the 
greatest deficiencies in the established system of intellectual training. 
We need not insist on the general ignorance of the public in regard to 
matters of art, and its consequent indifference to them. The fact is 
manifest, and the complaining to which it gives rise is tedious. But it is 
obvious that the best way to remove this ignorance, and to remedy the 
evils that flow from it, is to secure the means of instruction, and to 
afford them to all who desire to make use of them. The study of art 
has not primarily as its intention the making of draughtsmen or sculp- 
tors or architects. It is not thus limited. Its object is to develop and 
refine certain high faculties of the soul, which else are likely to lie dor- 
mant, but the exercise of which is essential to the completeness of 
human character and to the progress of the best civilization. These 
faculties find little to move or educate them in America. The cause is 
plain, and the result is deplorable. But we are frequently told that art 
is flourishing in America, and that the taste for pictures is increasing, 
and that our rich men give enormous prices for paintings of repute by 
native or foreign artists. Unquestionably, like all children, we are fond 



